E.O-P. protestors at Appl. Sci. 


‘We come together not to intimidate.’ 
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Will Emergency Food Program survive? 
Fiscal Waterloo looms at month’s end 


$7,500 LEFT / CAB LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN / FAST AT THE COLLEGES 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Staff Writer 

Like many other Office of 
Econonic Opportunity (OEO)- 
instituted programs, the Emer- 
gency Food Program has been 
subject to the slashes of the pre- 
sent administration in Washing- 
ton. 

While waiting for his Family 
Assistance Plan to be approved 
by Congress, President Nixon 
has held up re-funding for the 
progtam in his budget depart- 
ment. 

Attempts are being made to 
get funds fromthe government 
through several sources, notably 
the local Community Action 
Board. (CAB) and Julian Cama- 
cho, member of the Santa Cruz 
County Board of Education, and 
candidate for Representative 
Burt Talcott’s seat in Congress. 

The funds that the Program 
are presently running on were 
scheduled to run out at the end 
of December, 1971. 

At present, much of the E- 
mergency Food Program’s food 
is coning from donated goods, 
including some from Supervisor 
Henry Mello’s warehouse, and 
those that can be bought from 
financial contributions. 

The program has about $7500 
left in its treasury, enough to 
carry it through the end of Feb- 
ruary, out of its original $68, 
000 budget. 

All of the employees are 
working essentially part-time 
and much of the labor is do- 
nated. 


A fast is being held in the 
different colleges at UCSC on 
February 9-10 for the purpose 
of raising money for the pro- 
gram. 

According to SAGA Food 
service, each person’s fasting for 
the whole day nets about one 
dollar towards whatever fund is 
being helped, 

Congressional candidate Cam- 
acho told reporters two weeks 
ago that Congréss approrpiated 
a $950 million for the OEO 
with some $62.5 budgeted for 
the Emergency Food program. 

After a presidential veto, Con- 
gress authorized $741 million, 
without earmarking any of the 
funds. ‘a ; 

The Budget Bureau allowed 


~ OEO to spend only $3.5 million, 


compared to $48.8 million dur- 
ing fiscal 1971. 

At a board of supervisors 
meeting, CAB executive director 
Morry: Lindros asked the board 
to send a representative to Wash- 
ington to lobby Senators Alan 
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Cranston and John Tunney, and 
Representative Burt Talcott. 


The board thought that a . 


little extreme, but did decide 


to send letters and telegrams, — 
and to make a few phone calls, : 
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| £.0.P. Director is 


Target of protest 


BY LARRY BAUMAN | 
Staff Writer 


Educational Opportunities 
Program (EOP) Director Roberto 
Rubalcava was the target this 
week of student protestors who 
want to see him fired. 


The protest, organized by a 
student group called Blacks, A- 
sians, Native Americans and Chi- 
canos, came in two parts: a de- 
monstration which took place 
Monday afternoon at the Applied 
Sciences Building and a group of 
personal depositions now on file 
in the office of Lloyd Ring, 
Assistant Chancellor for Academ- 
ic Administration and Director 
of Academic Planning, awaiting 
his attention. 


As a part of their demon- 
stration Monday, protestors sub- 
mitted a letter to Rubalcava 


and find out what reaction that jf 


would get. 


The board also” said they . 


would reconsider sending some- 


one if their initial efforts were ~.§. 


unsuccessful. 
Since that meeting, no re- 

sponse has been received. 
The Emergency Food pro- 

gram, known officially as the 


Emergency Food and Medical . 
Services program, has no offi- . 
cial connection with the CAB . 
other than the fact that the A 
CAB keeps the books and pro- 


cesses forms. 


The EFMS is funded on a | 
different fiscal year, which end- : 


ed December 31, 1971. 


There are several programs . 


under the EFMS: 


e SCOUT, which provides hot 


meals for senior citizens, i 
e Breakfast for Children, pro- : 
viding meals for youngsters in | 
Watsonville and Santa Cruz, H 
e Supplemental food, for nur- | 
sing mothers and children under; 
five years old; | 
e@ Emergency Food Voucher | 
Program, whereby those people 
who are just beginning welfare - 
can get a voucher in place of . 
cash until all of the forms have’ 
been processed. The vouchers . 


amount to five dollars per per- - 


son in the family per week. 


DON GRUNSKY 


‘I don’t lay awake nights 
crying for the criminal.’ 


— SENATORGRUNSKY | 
DEFENDS DEATH PENALTY 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


Sacramento 

Following is a transcript of 

portions of an interview given 

recently to a Press staffer by 

Santa Cruz’s State Senator Don- 
ald Grunsky. 

Sen. Grunsky’s district in- 


‘ cludes the counties of Santa 


Cruz and San Luis Obispo and 
coastal areas in between. On 
_ January 24, Grunsky became the 
_ principal Senate author of a 
major coastal management bill 
which barely failed to make it 
,out of the Legislature in 1971. 


bearing 74 signatures of students 
both on E.O.P. and off. 

E.O.P. dissenters met at the 
bottom of the Applied Sciences 
stairwell at around 2:30 p.m. and 
half an hour later they marched 


' up to the third floor to read 


their letter to Rubalcava. 

Following is the conplete 
text of the letter: . 

“To Mr. Roberto Rubalcava: 

“We come before you today, 
not as representatives, but as a 
body, to register our dissatisfac- 
tion and complaints. We come to- 
gether not to intimidate. We 
cone notasa coalition of several 
minority student organizations. 
We come as a group of individu- 
als united by anger and bitter 
disappointments over your per- 
formance as the director of the 
E.O.P. program and mindful of 
your two year record of de- 

See Page 7 


Drawing by Chery! Doering 


The interview transcripts are 
printed below in two sections: 
the first deals with Sen. Grun- 
sky’s attitude and feelings on 
capital punishnent, the second § 
reproduces sone of his comments 
on the youth vote and young 
people. 


Q: I think something a lot off 
students have at least a passing 
interest in is the controversy 
over the death penalty. What 
are your feelings on it? 

As you will find in the staff 
reports here, the death penalty 
is reconmended, by the staff, to 
See Back Page 


Lone 


KRUZ dj. at work. 


BY CAROL GUSTAFSON 
- Staff Writer 


“Unless we take it more slow 
ly and get some stability the 
whole thing will fall apart” 
-Stated Lance Bayer, the new 
coordinator and general man- 
ager of KRUZ, the campus radio 
station. 

After a history of stops and 
starts, sporadic broadcasting, 
financial difficulties, and man- 
agement turnovers, KRUZ is 
saying “we have to get organ- 
ized. ; ‘ 


Organization and initiation of 
new -programs for KRUZ this 
quarter will, involve relocating 
to a larger permanent area, es- 
rablishing a production studio, 
and building up an efficient and 
more substantial staff. 

‘The big hope for 1972 is that 
KRUZ will get its FCC non- 
commercial educational license 
|| and. will be able to operate on- 
the-air full time as a regular FM 
station. 

KRUZ presently broadcasts 


‘We've got to get organized.’ 


KRUZ CRACKLES ONCEAGAIN 


over the campus cable to all 
UCSC colleges, including stu- 
dent apartments, except Covell 
and College 5. These last two 
colleges are not equipped with 
the cable, and installation, in- 
volving a major expenditure, is 


not planned for the near future. 


The entire campus as well as 
the Santa Cruz conmunity could 
be reached more practically by 
operating over an FM frequency 
under the license KRUZ would 
like to obtain. 

KRUZ currently operates. at 
90.5 on the FM dial of any 
radio hooked up to the campus 
cable. A radio antenna wire, or 
a regular covered wire, attached 
from the pronged cable outlet 
in dorm rooms to the antenna 
outlet of the radio will enable 
KRUZ reception and also con- 
siderably improve regular radio 
reception. 


Broadcasting from a_ studio 
in the Communications building, 
KRUZ is on the air daily, from 
noon to. midnight. 


taping what is reportedly the 


Photo/Edberg 


KRUZ runs a free-form pro- 
gressive rock station. All live, 
it has a staff of sone 50-60 disc 
jockeys. 

The call nunber for requests 
over KRUZ is 429-2811. 

The dj.’s are volunteers and 
include non-students. Lee Sal- 
mons for instance, known as 
“Fish” on the air, is a Santa 
Cruz High School senior and 
has just conpleted his 100th 
show over KRUZ. 

The campus radio station re- 
cently obtained $600 fromthe 
Media Council to buy tapes for 


largest blues collection in exis- 
tence from KTAO radio. 


Recognizing that their listen- 
ing audience is now minimal, 
KRUZ is trying hard to make 
its existence known to the stu- 
dents. The radio station will 
be expanding its activities in the 
next few weeks by providing 
daily news programs, conmen- 

See Page 6 


Officials, workmen enact comedy of errors 


when water source becomes unstopped 


“THERE WAS SOME CONFUSION” 


BY MERI HEIDELMAN 
Managing Editor 


. Students driving up the Crown 
hill last Thursday were surprised 
by a river of muddy water which 
swiftly engulfed them. 

Workmen thought the source 
of the swiftly-moving current 
was a broken main, but later 
discovered that an eight inch 
wide pipeline, water source for 
future colleges above Crown, had 
not been stopped correctly and 
had come unplugged. Hundreds 
of gallons of water escaped, dig- 
ging a hole 7 feet deep before 

the water could be shut off. 

Part of the delay occurred 
when workmen, believing that a. 
valve had broken, tried to con- 
trol the flood by closing this 
connection. ; 
When these efforts proved 
unsuccessful, they tried to dis- 
cover the cause of the rupture 
by physically probing the crater. 
“By then the water had eroded it 
and a fireman slipped into water 
chest deep while trying to “touch 
bottom”. : 


the afternoon increased when a 
University vehicle began to roll 
along the crest of the hill. It 
nearly backed into the Fire Mar- 
shall’s car before a quick-think- 
ing student junped on its brake. 
(The same vehicle later scraped 
the fire marshall’s car while 
under the direction of a driver... 
makes you sort of believe in fate.) 

Finally, the officials agreed 
that the disaster could only. be 
controlled by isolating the upper 
section of the Crown pipeline 
from the rest of the water sys- 
tem. 

There was someconfusion as 
to how this could be done. No 
one seemed sure of the exact 
location of cut off points or 
what effect the ‘cutoff would 
have on the whole system. 

When the workmen succeeded 
in shutting off the three mains 
surrounding the leak, they also 
cut off some of the. water-.des- 
tined for Crown-Merrill and the 
Health Center. However, they 
soon separated the broken line 


/ WHOEVER HEARD OF A WOODEN “KICKER”? 


The panicked atmosphere of _ 


from the system and restored 
water pressure to the nearby 
buildings. 


The stream of water subsided 


and a pump was brought in to 
allow the workmen to empty the 
hole and discover the cause of 
the flood. 

There was some difficulty in 
starting the pump. Eventually, 
it was discovered that the ma- 
chine had been hooked up back- 
wards, with the discharge pipe 
attached to the suction end. 

When this situation was cor- 
rected the hole was emptied 
and the cause of the spill ex- 
posed. 

Apparently, the contractor 
who had constructed the \pipe- 
line had used the standard rubber 
plug, but the “kicker” or prop 
used to hold this cork in place 


_ was a piece of rotting lunber, 


rather than the standard hunk 
of concrete. 

It is not known exactly who 
approved this constructional me- 
thod, but sone investigation is 
being made. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


WILL DEMOS SUCCEED 


IN MAKING NOMINATION 


A DEMOCRATIC PROCESS? 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION WILL MAKE OR BREAK 
THE CREDIBILITY OF CANDIDATE CAUCUSES TO 
SELECT DISTRICT DELEGATES. THE NEW RULES 
OF. THE GAME ARE EXPLAINED BELOW. 


McGOVERN CAUCUS ON FEBRUARY 12. 


BY PAUL DEGLER 
Staff Writer 


Most people probably remem- 
ber the 1968 Democratic con- 
vention in Chicago as a bloody 
fiasco. But at least one good 
thing emerged from the cries of 
outrage and the general hubbub 
that followed the convention. 

. The Democratic National Com 
mittee appointed a Conmission 
on Party Reform chaired by 
Senator George McGovern, to 
draw up new rules for the sel- 
ection of convention delegates. 
The 1972 convention was to be 
an “open” convention, free 
from the taint of cronyism and 
backroom wheeling and dealing. 

The McGovern Conmission’s 
reconmendations are now law. 
On December 30 Governor Rea- 
gan signed Assembly Bill 2723 
which establishes a whole new 
system of delegate selection. 

It is a relatively conplicated 
system and the law may need 


substantial revision before the : 


system works smoothly. 
MORE COMPLEX 


The new system is more com 
plicated than the old basically 
because many more citizens will 
participate in the selection pro- 
cess now than participated under 
the old system. 

In 1968, three men selected 
the delegates who went to Chi- 
cago, This year as many as 25 
thousand people may made ‘the 

“selection. : 

Of course the success of the 
new system hinges on public 
participation. If the citizenry 
fails to show enough interest in 
selection of delegates then 
the professional politicians will 
move in to fill the power vac- 
uums a8 they have “always done 
in the past. 

June 6 is the date of the 
California Democratic Primary. 
Voters will be choosing a slate 
of delegates to represent Cali- 
fornia at the Democratic Con- 
vention in Miami. 

The selection of delegates is 
a two step process: 

First, the delegates for each 
Democratic candidate must be 
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selected. 

Secondly, the Democratic vo- 
ters must decide which candi- 
date’s slate of delegates actually 
goes to the convention. 


The new law deals with the 
first of these two steps in the 
selection process. 

Incidentally, the law applies 
only to the Democratic primary. 
The California delegation to the 
Republican Convention will be 
selected by three men according 
to the old state law: 


CAUCUSES REQUIRED 


The new law requires each 
candidate to hold an open, pub- 
licized caucus in each congres- 
sional district in order to select 
‘the delegates. 

Noninations will be made from 
the floor. 

Any registered Democrat can 
run for the position of delegate 
trom his/her district and/or vote 
in the lection of his/her dis- 
trict delegation. 

In order to participate, how 
ever, he must sign a slip which 
pledges his support for the can- 
didate whose caucus he is atten- 
ding. 

After the district caucuses 
have selected the delegates, the 
lists are reyiewed and pared 
down each” candidate’s state- 
wide organizing committee to 
make sure that the new race, 
sex, and age quotas are being 
met. 

These quotas are the most 
interesting feature of the new 
law. The quotas require that 
racial minorities, wonén, and 


young people be represented in 
each, candidate’s_ delegation in 


Chicanos, Blacks, Asians, 
or Native Americans. 
cent wil be wonen, and fifteen 
per cent be between eigh- 
teen and thirty years old. 
Unfortunately, there will un- 
tedly be overlapping, for 
example, one eighteen year old 
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BRICK BREAKTHROUGH 

Dr. John MacKenzie, a chemist at UCLA, has developed a method 
of turning cow dung and discarded bottles into such useful articles 
as bricks, rubber foundation, and pigmentation for newsprint. 

The technique involves turning both materials into odorless, dry 
powders which are combined into hard tiles using ceramic hot pres- 
suring. 

MacKenzie’s bricks are one-fifth the- weight of regular bricks, al- 
most as sturdy, and far cheaper to produce. The manure-conversion 
process also creates a residue of usable crude oil. 

MacKenzie has had requests from construction companies for his 
bricks for low cost housing. 

Because of state economy measures, MacKenzie has not been able 
to produce many bricks. UCLA is presently attempting to patent the 
process. ~~” ‘ . 


ELECTRICITY FROM TRASH 


A group of southwestern scientists who have been working in 
secret for six years say that they have discovered a way to make 
electrical power out of garbage. 

Henry Cobble claims that “the amount of trash produced in the 
city of Dallas in one day could produce enough electricity to power 
the United States for one day.” ‘ ; 

The product of these scientists utilizes a simple destruction- 
distillation process using all city wastes except metals and glass. 
It converts trash into electricity, industrial diamonds, and amino 
acids. Raw gases could be separated and sold to chemical com 
panies: 


The amino acids could be used by people who are prevented 


from manufacturing their own by diseases such as cystic fibrosis. 
Amino acids are necessary for the production of cells. 


GENERAL MOTORS MUST PRESENT DETAILS 
BEFORE U.S. WILL RECONSIDER 

O EMISSION REDUCTION DEADLINE 

e government has refused to consider General Motor’s request 
for\a one-year suspension of automobile anti-pollution standards 

il the company makes public detailed information of its efforts 
to meet the 1975 deadline. 

Automobile manufacturers are now required to reduce the ex- 
haust emissions of carbon monoxide and hydrocarbons by ninety 
percent by 1975, unless they can win a one-year postponement by 
showing that this is impossible despite their best efforts. General 
Motors was the first company to request such an extension. 

The request was rejected because it was “‘legally insufficient” 
and can not be accepted without detailed information which the 
public must have in order to hold a meaningful hearing on the 
matter. Once a request is filed, public hearings must be held and a 
decision reached within thirty days. 


1972’°S ENVIRONMENTAL BUDGET: NIXONED AGAIN 


Nixon’s Environnental budget request for 1973 is almost the 
same as it was for 1972. 

In the past two years he has requested far less than Congress 
has authorized, and Environmental Protection Agency officials 
say that they will not be surprised if Congress again appropriates 
more than Nixon has requested. 

They acknowedged that even if Congress appropriates more 
money, the President, on the advice of the Office of Management 

_ and Budget, will spend little over the amount he has requested. 


PAX FOR LAX? 

Los Angeles County supervisors have ordered strict enforcement 
of a new state law setting noise standards at airports. “Probably the 
worst airport in America is Los Angeles International Airport,” 
Supervisor Kenneth Hahn said, “It’s outrageous that we’ve allowed 
it to exist this long.” 


CAUCUS 


From Page 2 
‘Black woman delegate would 
represent three groups at once. 

The law requires only that 
seventy-six of the 271 delegates 
be members of these three un- 
derrepresented groups. 

Another drawback of the law 
is that it allow only 88 per cent 

- of the delegates to be selected 
by the district caucuses. The re- 
maining 12 per cent of the pos- 
itions are reserved until after 
the primary as rewards for key 
campaign workers. 

McGovern’s caucus for this 
(the 12th) district will be held 
at 10:00 am February 12 at the 
Hunt Club at the Monterey Coun- 
ty Fairgrounds. On February 11; 
there will be a young people’s 
caucus at Cabrillo College to 
try to insure that youth will 
be well represented at the cau- 


cuses. 
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CAMACHO 
TO SPEAK. 
AT COWELL 


Special to the Press 


Democratic Congressional 
candidate Julian Camacho will 
speak at Covell College court- 
yard, February 8, at 11 a.m. 

Camacho, who grew up as a 
migrant farm worker, made head- 
lines last May when he resigned 
from the Santa Cruz County 
Draft Board ‘in protest to the 
war and the draft.” 

Camacho was elected to the 
Santa Cruz County Board of 
Education last/April by a 2-1 
margin. In Afigust, he declared 
for Congress and said that a 
“new constituency is emerging 
in Central California, one which 
know no color or age, one 


ij which truly believes that the 


greatest of all priorities is the 
sacredness oi humanlife.”’ 

He favors immediate with- 
drawal of all American troops 


Julian Camacho 


Camacho is past chairman of 


the Salinas Valley Huelga Com 
mittee, and a strong supporter 
of Cesar Chavez and the United 
Farm Workers. 
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Photo/Courtesy of pensive Mr. Camacho 
from Indochina, dismantling the 
military-industrial conplex, and 
a democratic tax structure. 


The 35 year old Democrat 


says his chances of winning hinge 
upon registering 75,000 Demo- 
crats in the 12th district. ““We’ve 
registered 11,000 since October, 
so we're on schedule. The re- 
sponse to the campaign has been 
tremendous.” 


UCSC lecturer will be financial chairman 
of Julian Camacho’s Senatorial campaign 


JAMES BELL ESTIMATES THE DEMOCRATS NEED $60,000-$80,000 TO WIN 


. BY JOHN LOWRY 
Staff Writer 

James D. Bell, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Malaysia and pre- 
sently a lecturer in International 
Relations at Merrill College, has 
endorsed Julian Camacho for 
the 12th district of the U.S. 
Congress. 

Bell said he took the action, 
and agreed to be finance chair- 
man for Camacho’s campaign, be- 
cause he is very interested in 
getting a ‘good man who can 
defeat Burt Talcott.” 

Talcott is the present holder 
of the seat which represents 
parts of Santa Cruz, Monterey, 
San Benito, and San Luis Obis- 
po counties. 

Bell, long active in govern- 
ment, and serving out of the 
country for most of the past 
25 years, said that he has becone 
“very upset and disillusioned at 


what has been going on in this 
country.” He feels that the bal- 
lot box is one way to make 
change, and continued that he 
“found in Julian a man whose 
approach to problems I agree 
with conpletely. He is the type 
of person we must have in the 
U.S. Congress to achieve 
change.”’ . 

A. victory for Camacho 
would prove that a person with 
no money can win an election. 

Bell estimates that it will 
take between $60,000 and $80, 
000 to win. Camacho is_ not 
accepting any money’ which 
would obligate him to the per- 
sons or organizations supplying 
the money, and is soliciting for 
contributions in the 10 to 15 
dollar range. 

Of course, he’ll accept greater 
amounts. 

Talcott, whose law firm in 
Salinas has represented the large 


a 


“\ ome: . —S 


agribusiness interests, is well-oil- 
ed financially. 

Talcott, says Bell, stands for 
welfare for the rich. As an exam- 
ple of this, he cited the Con- 
gressman’s consistent opposition 
to efforts to lower the amount 
of subsidy that can be paid to 
a farmer not to growcrops. 

He brought up the case of a 
farmer in Kings County who 
draws $450,000 yearly, which 
is greater than the welfare bill 
for the county. 


STUDENT MANAGER 


Bell acted as campaign mana- 
ger for Phil Riordan in the last 
election. He became involved 
in the Camacho campaign when 
Bob Ryan, a former Stevenson 
student, called him and talked 
with him about Camacho. 


Ryan is presently campaign 
manager. 


Drawing by Barry Weingast 
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BY STEVEN WANGSNESS 
Staff Writer 


Beyond Freedom and Dignity, 
by B.F. Skinner, Alfred A. 
Knopf , 225 pp., $6.95. 


Last fall, a psychologist pro- 
posed the use of tranquilizing 
drugs on world leaders as a 
means of lessening their aggres- 
sive behavior and providing for 
world peace. This proposal was 
received with a good deal of 
Criticism, both from other psy- 
chologists and that segment of 
the public which bothers to read 
newspapers. Tranquilizing world 
leaders was rejected as naive and 
despotic, and such contro! was 
rejected with concern over which 
leaders would be selected for 
“treatment” and over whomwas 
to have the power of selection 
and distribution. 

At about the same time, Be- 
yond Freedom and Dignity was 
published, and B.F. Skinner be- 
came the advocate of an even 
greater scientific participation in 
hunan affairs, of a far-reaching 
control of hunan life frombirth 
to death. The book has produced 
sonething of a controversy, but 
is far from being an element in 
“today’s great debate of deter- 
minism and hunanism,” a slogan 
employed by Beacon Press in 
the hope of arousing interest in, 
and boosting the sagging sales of, 
Corliss Lamont’s Freedom of 
Choice Affirmed. The sad truth 
is that Beyond Freedomand Dig- 
nity is an incompetent and pain- 
fully inconplete attempt to 
snatch away from humans the 
conceptions that they hold of 
themselves. 

B.F. Skinner is one of the 
most important figures in twen- 
tieth-century psychology; unfor- 
tunately, a Harvard professor 
does not one of the literati make. 
Skinner tries in 225 pages of 
jejune prose to convince the 
reader of the inadequate and an- 
tiquated nature of ‘‘prescientific’”’ 
liberalism—the “literature of 
freedom and dignity’’—are dis- 
missed as no longer able to pro- 
vide for the common good of 
humanity. Skinner revels—he is 
envious—in the success of modern 
physics and biology, a success 
made possible only by the aban- 
donnent of attributing to phy- 
sical things non-physical ‘‘essen- 
ces, qualities and natures.’’ And 
rightly so: “One must give cre- 
dit where credit is due” (or, in 


Skinner's jargon, “One will be | 


FINE ARTS 


positively reinforced if one offers 
positive reinforcement where the 
contingencies, of the environ- 
ment are conductive to the of- 
fering of positive reinforcement.’) 
If you don’t: understand the ex- 
pression in parentheses, you 
won't undérstand the book. 

Fully two-thirds of the book 
is devoted to unnasking freedom 
and dignity, and in providing an 
elementary lesson in psychology. 
Thus, one doesn’t escape from 
control because one is being hurt, 
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but because one is being ‘‘con- 
trolled aversively.’’ Similarly, a 
person doesn’t behave in a cer- 
tain manner because he enjoys 
it, but because he is being “pos- 
itively reinforced.’ The bases of 
behavioral psychology are funda- 
mentally simple ones, and one 
suspects that any other writer 
would have used these 150 pages 
to tackle the serious questions 
that behavioral control raises, 
rather than wasting space in a 
long-winded explanation of prin- 
ciples which should require no 
more than ten pages or twenty 
minutes in an elementary psy- 
chology course to adequately 
detail. 

Perhaps Skinner is so exhaus- 
ting because he, and psychology, 


HIGHER-ENERGY ROCK 


BY JIMM CUSHING’ 
Staff Writer 


The Who: Meaty, Beaty, Big 
and Bouncy. Decca, $5.98. 

And here, finally, we have 
it: The Who's Greatest Non-Hits, 
fourteen high-energy rock and 


~ roll songs in a row, all of which 


ought to have been number-one 
hits and none of which were. 

Why not? 

Put on the first cut on side 
one, “I can‘t Explain,” and turn 
it way up. Hear its components: 
blasting guitar intro, making 


“Brown Sugar” look minor- 
league; tight harmonies remini- 
scent of Rubber Soul; tyrics as 
evocative as early Dylan; guitar 
solos with all the simple idiot 
beauty and speed of Roy Buci 
aon on the 1957 hit “Suzie 


Pretty weird for 1965. Why 
wasn‘t it a number one? 

Do you suppose people were 
scared of it? 

The. last cut on side one, 
“The Seeker”: “I looked under 
chairs, | looked under tables, 
Tryin’ to find the key/to fifty 


have such laws—the gravitational 
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have nothing more to show. The 
social sciences in general have 
much empirical data, but scar- 
cely anything with which to tie 
it all together. Science is above 
all an attempt to describe. how 
things behave under certain cir- 
cumstances, the hope being even- 
tually to be able to predict e- 
vents with a catalogue of the 
“laws of nature,” which are laws 
only in the sense that they gen- 
erally hold. Physics and biology 
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attraction between two bodies 
is inversely proportional to the 
square of their distance, or what- 
ever. All psychology can say is 
that a variable-ratio is the best 
schedule of reinforcement, which 
isn't saying much. 

When Skinner characterizes 
emotions and states of mind as 
being 1) by-products of physical 
behavior, and 2) not really im- 
portant anyway, he is only af- 
firming his own statement that 
any “analysis which neglected 
[consciousness] would be defec- 
tive indeed.”’ Since Skinner in 
reality knows precious little if 
anything about emotions, where 
is his authority to dismiss them? 
How is he to say, scientifically, 
that “we don't run away because 


nillion fables!’’ That line alone 

makes it required for AM radio— 

those gum-chewing thirteen-year 
old girls are trying to find that 
same key, although it isn't on 
Bobby Sherman’s chain. “The 

Seeker” is the theme of Tomny 
in three minutes twelve, and it 
has more punch than anything 
on that tedious “opera’”’ except 
“Pinball Wizard,” which is on the 
album as well. 

“Pinball Wizard’ sold pretty 
well as a single, but Meaty Beaty 
is still a collection of Non-Hits. 
| think one reason is that no 
song is inocuous or musically 
dull enough to slip out of con- 
scious experience into a Passive 
role; there's no cruisin’ Muzak 
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B.F. Skinner: nothing more to show 


we are afraid; we are afraid be- 
cause we are running away."? 
Fear can be felt if we stand our 
ground in the face of attack, if 
we jump up in the air; or if we 
lift one leg, twirl around, uri- 
nate and sing “God Bless Amer- 
ica” all at once. The emotion is 
not entirely dependent on the 
visible behavior; would it be any 
less correct to say that emotions 
are behaviors themselves, having 
evolutionary value? A more com 
plex relationship between emo-_ 
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B.F. SKINNER 
Drawing by Cheryl Doering 


tion and operant behavior emerges 
than Skinner can discard in two 
handy sentences. 

The book abounds in contra- 
dictions. One sense the joy that 
a Maoist would feel in dissecting 
Skinner's incoherent petty-bour- 
geois reasoning. Freedom, values 
and morality are all meaningless, 
and yet Skinner is incapable of 
expressing himself without the 
use of “prescientific’ terminol- 
ogy. He can speak of a ‘‘natural 
morality” in evolution. Disclaim- 
ing values, he calls for “ethical 
control.” Skinner is a prototypical 
case of a human unable to act in 
any manner other than human- 
istic; having rejected mental pro- 
cesses as by-products of behavior, 
he cannevertheless write, ‘There 


here. That belongs to Three Dog 
Night and Steppenwolf. If you 
were out on the freeway and 
“Anyway, Anyhow, Anywhere” 
came over the radio, you‘’d run 
your goddam car off the road 
when Daltry screams ‘I can go 
anywhere/I| WANT TO!” The 
song is a searing, dynamic work, 
balancing tension and release, 
and as a su.,'e it would be... 
dangerous. No wonder it's been 
almost totally unavailable these 
five long years. 

“The Magic Bus,” in a new 
4:28 studio version, is not quite 
as good as the three-minute sin- 
gle or seven-minute Leeds track, 
but I'd hate to live on the dif- 
ference (it begins a mite too 
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are, of course, valid reasons for 
thinking less of a person who is - 
only autonatically good, for he 
is a lesser person.” And as if 
that were not enough, he can 
write in the same paragraph, 
“...there is no reason why pro- 
gress toward a world in which 
people may be automatically 
good should be impeded,”’ mak- 
ing nonsense of the previous sen- 
tence. 

Beyond Freedom and Dignity 
may be looked upon as the non- 
fiction companion to Skinner's 
utopian novel, Walden Two. The 
novel gives a good idea of Skin- 
ner’s conception of the human 
race. Is it any coincidence that 
the novel’s characters are shallow 
and that their life, if nothing 
else, is endlessly boring? The 
inevitable comparisons of Skin- 
ner’s books with the antiutopian 
literature of the twentieth cen- 
tury are easily drawn. They are 
important, if only because they 
deal with the “‘literature of free- 
dom and dignity,” but the com 
ment of a friend will probably 
suffice: ‘Walden Two is nothing 
more than Brave New World with 
a few sentences turned around 
and a few negatives removed so 
that in the end Skinner can say, 
‘See? Science will solve every- 
thing!’ " 

The major fault of Beyond 
Freedomand Dignity \ies not so 
much in its poor writing (even 
quotes from Flaubert and John 
Stuart Mill can‘t help it), but in 
Skinner’s failure to give more 
than a cursory description of his 
“technology of behavior,” which 
he continuously claims exists, 
but of which he gives no parti- 
culars. He is content to say that 
this technology of behavior 
(whatever it is) will solve many 
of our problems. (The great pro- 
blems facing the world—as he 
lists them, “overpopulation, the 
depletion of resources, pollu- 
tion, and the threat of nuclear 
holocaust’’—are ‘global.’ But, 
to use a favorite trick of Skin- 
ner’s, one can read ‘‘technologi- 
cal” for “global.” The fact that 
technology has yet to solve the 
enormous problems it has al- 
ready created does not deter 
Skinner from advocating the 
plunge into a new, more perva- 
sive technology.) The control 
will not be evident, but unseen. 
He doesn't say what that means, 
but gives a hint when he says, 
“A state which converts all its 
citizens into spies...makes escape 
from the punisher (read “control- 

\ See Page 6 


suddenly for me). That effort- 
less Bo Diddley chinka-chink, 
the intimate acoustic guitar and 
Crisp marracas make it a warmly 
rocking celebration of public 
transport bunmers. John Ent- 
wistle’s bass is alone on the left 
channel, so all you novice Who 
fans can hear what a great bass 
player he is—he could cream 
Jack Bruce on Bruce's best day 
(no pun intended). His bass solo 
on “My Generation’‘is still un- 

equaled. He’s just incredible. 
Ever seen him? He plays bass as 
fast as Jimmy Page plays lead. 
Maybe faster. Certainly better. 
He also writes little songs, one 
of the best of which, “Boris the 
Spider”, is included here. 


‘THE MEANING OF FREEDOM’ 
To the City on a Hill Press 


Dear Editor: : 


Being aware is more important today than it ever was before. 
Around every bend our rights are being challenged to a point where 
we must be on the defensive all the time. We must keep our eyes op- 
en. and use our freedoms; certainly we should never be denied these 
freedoms. 

Equally important, however, is the fact that we must consider 
the rights of other when exercising our freedoms. 

The marine recruiter incident is clearly an example of thought- 
less students exercising their rights without regard to others’ rights. 

Anti-military feeling runs high, but this is not the point. The 
point is that no one is telling us to join anything; rather a service is 
being rendered to those students interested in a military career. 

To those who drove the marines off campus: next time consi- 
der the meaning of freedom and rights, and think of other people 
before you act solely on your own personal feelings. 


Alan Lilly 
Dan Bean 
Crown College 


‘PSEUDO-ENGLISHMAN AND SNOBS’ 
To the City on a Hill Press 


Re: The Miser 
_ The production given by the College V Theatre Guild was a 
disaster. There was no staging to speak of; the actors played with the 
energy of an old senile snail; it was slow, heavy and boring. 

It is true that Moliere’s theatre is getting a bit old but this play 
remains very funny and entertaining. It needs a lot of tempo and 
speed. I had the feeling that a group of people happened to be on 
stage, dressed in strange costumes and not knowing what they were 
supposed to do. 


As a punishment I would have the pseudo-Englishman and snobs 


who partook in this venture, suffer through a performance of a poor- 
ly translated Shakespearean play, performed by some juvenile 


Frenchmen. 
Michel Joyet 


‘CONSIDERABLE NAUSEA’ 
To the City on a Hill Press 


Dear Editor: 

It was with considerable nausea that I read in the January 27 issue 
about Shawn Owens’ self-appointed candidacy for UCSC Student 
Representative. Not only does he decide that the office should be 
filled, but that he is the one to fill it, 1 am not surprised. During the 
past few years the post of student representative has.been, for the 
most part, the province of opportunistic ass-kissers. And those few 

_who did not fit that description soon discovered that the post was 
utterly useless as a means of effecting change. The conclusion is that 
the post is, for one reason or the other, conpletely worthless, and 
that its only purpose is to fulfill the office holders’ political ego, or 
to look nice on graduate school or job applications (which should 
not be the function of political office). But whether or not the of- 
fice gets filled is not for me (or Mr. Dennis Owens) to decide. So I 
make the following proposal: the electoral process should provide a 
continuing method of evaluating the office, and the people who 
seek to fill it; accordingly, all elections should include the option of 
a no vote clearly marked on the ballot, in place of a vote for one of 
the candidates. If “‘No” receives more votes than any one of the can- 
didates, then no-one is elected, and a second election held within a 
month. If no-one is elected twice in a row, then the office ceases to 
exist, on the grounds either that the office is worthless, or that no- 
one qualified wants to fill it (or both). . 

Dennis Owens’ petitioning procedure very conveniently counts 
only those in favor of his “candidacy.” More importantly, petitions 
are by their very nature coercive agents, in the sense that when the 
petitioner asks that you please sign his petition the liberal students 
usually say “sure, why not”. There are quite a few reasons why not. 

Fred Drumlevitch 
Merrill College 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Owens gets mail too. Wouldn’t you like to get 
a letter like this one?... : 


‘SORRY TO MISS YOU’ 
Dear Shawn Owens: 

Thanks for coning by the office. Sorry to miss you. 

I have read about your petitions in City on a Hill Press. I regret 
to say that this does not seem a proper way to fill the office of Stu- 
dent Representative. 

This isa busy period for me. Perhaps we can meet at a social occa- 
sion before too long. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dean E. McHenry 
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Administrations, governments, and oth- 
er bureaucracies have an irritating habit of 
barreling along on their own courses, obliv- 
ious of the changing needs of the ple 
whom they supposedly serve. On the other 
hand, the public—and students in particular 
—have the healthy habit of getting riled 
over such callousness. 

When students oppose an administration 
on some issue, the administrators conven- 
tionally respond in one of three ways: 

1) By ignoring the students’ concern. 

2) By warmly welcoming petitions, argu- 
ments, and the like, fromthe student popu- 
lace—and then quietly voting them down. 

3) By capitulation, if student pressure is 
great enough (as occurred recently at Col- 
lege V: enormous support for a petition in- 
sisting on the right of the students to take 
four courses forced the administration to 
back off fromtheir previous and arbitrary 
limitation of programs to three classes). 

Clearly, this is a dismal situation. Com- 
munication between the students and admin- 
istration is reduced to a minimum. If we 
don’t like something, we grunt; if we grunt 
loud enough, we get our way. 

Of course, administrative decisions are 
based on a complex of considerations. The 
officials involved must worry about budge- 
tary matters, edicts fromon high (Reagan 
and the Regents), pressure from the faculty, 
building and equipment limitations, and so 
on. If these facts were carefully presented 
to the students and faculty, everyone could 
sit down and discuss, fromunique points of 
view, the question at hand. Offering con- 
structive suggestions, modifying our respec- 
tive positions in the light of the information 
supplied by all parties, we could avoid the 
kind of tragic and pitiable misunderstandings 
which prevail when each of the interest 
groups on campus regards the others as op- 
ponents in a contest of wills. 
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ON COMMUNICATION 


True, there have been memoranda issued 
by the colleges announcing some of their 
reasons for given policies. And some of you 
administrators out there will be offended 
at the suggestion that the kind of student- 
staff understanding you are proud to believe 
exists here is not all rosy. But communica- 
tions from officials on critical issues are still 
so rare and meager. (College V officials did 
issue arguments for their decision on the 
three-class limit. But this information was 
supplied after-the-fact. It appeared as if the 
administrators were trying to keep the stu- 
dents -quiet rather than foster serious dis- 
cussion.) 

So much is hidden from view: private and 
political interests, personal squabbles, things 
that it is assumed the students vépn’t be in- 
terested in or understand. If these things 
were laid out on the table, decisions would 
become far more realistic. In this respect, 
the earnest, if struggling, administration at 
Kresge College is to be applauded for its 
espousal of honesty in intra-college rela- 
tions. And these principles apply to inter- 
college communications as well. 

The time is fast approaching to begin con- 
sideration of the student-backed women’s 
study programs. Whatever misgivings the 
staff may have on this issue, it is hoped that 
they will air them openly and fully, and seek 
our advice as students. 


Until the administrations realize that we 
really are at \east as intelligent and creative 
as themselves, they will continue to disre- 


_gard us. 


Until they see that it is our interests that 
are the purpose of this institution, and that 
we have a legitimate say in the educational 
direction of our own lives, we will remain in 
our second class status, in many ways ignor- 
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“If there’s something in the newspapers 
they don’t like, it’s never because the Pres 
dent has done something wrong. It’s always’ 
because the press hates him. This is the phi~’ 
losophy voiced by grown, mature men in the 
White House. It simply has not sunk in that 
we might not like his policies or that he 
might be wrong.” 

Speaking was Jack Anderson, currently 
the most widely-read columnist in the nation, 
quoted from the New Yorker of January 22, 
1972. 


On the President’s support of Pakistan in 
the India-Pakistan war: ‘I’ve formed the im- 
pression that the President was guided by 
personal pique as much as by any other fac- 
tor. And, of course, Yahya Khan and our 
Ambassador to Pakistan, Joe Farland, were 
drinking buddies.”’ 


These and innumerable other examples 
show that Nixon’s appreciation of civil li- 
berties is nil; that as a minister of our nation- 
al needs he is muddleheaded. All of this by 
now goes without saying. And it has become 
passe to criticize Nixon. But. such an atti- 
tude is risky, at best. So let us review some 
of the pertinent cases in Nixon's history as 
President. A pattern emerges whose implica- 
tions are quite disturbing. 

Nixon let the cat out of the bag a few 
years ago when he announced his interest in 


a feasibility study on the possibility of post- 
poning the 1972 elections indefinitely. 

More recently, he encouraged a study into 
the possibilities of a test, given to all six- 
year-olds, which would divide them into 
the socially responsible and the potential 
troublemakers. These latter would then be 
sent to special schools for reorientation, 

He strengthened vastly the policy, initiat- 
ed by his predecessor, of Presidential control 
in affairs of war, rather than considered, 
democratic consultation and approval be- 
tween Administration and Congress. 

He arbitrarily let a convicted war criminal 
out of jail (though, of course, William Calley 
remained under supervision). 

His reports to the press have been almost 
universally misleading. From his abilities at 
public relations, he can lie and act in ways 
proven by polls to be unpopular, yet retain 
the support of the people. 

What has been listed so far is well known; 
there have been riots and countless demon- 
strations over these issues; protest for a time 
ran high. But of late, while Nixon continues 
directing American democracy in its down- 
ward plummet, the nation is strangely silent. 
Whether this is shocked silence or merely a 
symptom of the President's ability to lull 
his constituency is not clear. What is certain 
is that, since the last major protests, over a 

See Page 7 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
Stevenson Dining Hall, 8:30 p.m., 25¢and 50¢. 


Wait Until Dark. With Alan Arkin, Audrey Hepburn and Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jr. Also: Road Runner cattoon. 


POPSCSCSOSSSCCCCLCCCCCCCe, 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 . 
Science Lecture Hall 3, 7:00, 9:00 and 11:30 p.m., $1.00. 


Don’t Look Back. With Bob Dylan, Joan Baez and Alan Price. Direc- 
_ ted by D. A. Pennebaker. 


POSS SCSSSSSSSSSSSSOCOSSOSOCSO 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5 
Science Lecture Hall 3, 6:30, 9:00 and 11:30 p.m., $1.00. 


Zabriskie Point. With Leigh Taylor-Young. Directed by Michaelan- 
gelo Antonin. ; 


Crown College Dining Hall, 11:30 p.m., 25¢ 
You Only Live Once. With Henry Fonda and Sylvia Sydney. Direc- 
ted by Fritz Lang. - 


PEPCPOBPOSAEPDPSOSSSOSSSS 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
Science Lecture Hall 3, 7:00, 8:30 and 10:00 p.m., $1.00. 


I’m No Angel. With Cary Grant and Katherine Hepburn. Directed 
by Charles Cukor. 


Holiday. With Cary Grant and Katherine Hepburn. Directed by 
Charles Cukor. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
Performing Arts Concert Hall, 7:00 and 9:30 p.m., $1.00. 
Modern Times. With Paulette Goddard. Directed by Charlie Chaplin. 


“A FILM SO RICH WITH PERSONAL 
FEELING THAT OUR PRIVATE EXPERIENCE 
MUST FORMULATE THE RESPONSE.” — 


Judith Crist, New York 


“Kadar is atrue master... totally consistent artistry” 
-Archer Winsten, New York Post 


“Extraordinary! Exceptionally skillful and imaginative new 
movie!’ —C 
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KRUZ 


From Page 2 
tary, interviews in a ‘Meet the 
Press’ arrangement, 

KRUZ would also like to 
allow campus _ organizations 
equal air time to present their 
views to the public. The station 
plans to run a weekly schedule 
in City on the Hill Press. 

The class Musical Experience 
in Contemporary American Sub- 
cultures is currently developing 
a workshop in radio broad- 
casting and production, with 
one goal being getting students 
licensed so that they can work 
wth KRUZ if they are inter- 
ested. 


MEDIA FUNDING 


KRUZ radio is funded along 
with City on the Hill Press and 


other media by the Media Coun- 
cil. The Media Council allocates 
money for operating expenses 
and capital expenditures. - 

One source of this money is 
the $1.75 per student apportion- 
ment of student registration fees 
to the Council, totalling sone 
$7200 this year. 


KRUZ’s present desire is for 
additional funds for licensing. 
Licensing would necessitate an 
additional $13,000-15,000 to 
purchase the appropriate equip- 
ment for the more involved pro- 
duction. KRUZ will also need 
the approval of the FCC and 
the Regents. 


KRUZ radio has been in some 
form of existence for over five 
years. On and off KRUZ coor- 
dinators have sought FCC lic- 
ensing. 

Problems, both internal and 
external, have prevented the 
development of a more solid 
base as a radio station. 


Rick Laubscher, one of the 
first organizers of the station, 
managed KRUZ for two years. 


For a time the station ran on 
a low watt AM frequency. The 
result of a prank where one 
night students raised the wattage 
and interfered with an outside 
station put KRUZ in an unfav- 
orable position with the FCC. 


Following Laubscher as coor- 
dinator was Rick Shaffron for 
a quarter and then for the next 
two quarters (winter-spring ’71) 
Mike Zwerling. 
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SKINNER 


From Page 4 


ler’’) practically impossible...Peo- 
ple behave well although there is 
no visible supervision.” 

Skinner is obsessed with sav- 
ing the species and the culture 
from “disaster ,’’ but he deals on- 
ly superficially with just which 
is the culture he intends to save. 
(All he can say is that what is 
right for the Trobriander Island- 
ers mght not be right for us.) 
No one will be unhappy; “people 


will like’ the designed world ‘‘be- 


cause they will be taught to 

like it.” Presumably, those who 
can‘t be taught to like it will be 
subject to sterner methods—re- 
member how popular lobotonies 
were a few years ago? The dust 
jacket claims that Skinner 
“squarely faces’ the questions 
raised by a technology of beha- 
vior. Skinner squarely faces no- 
thing, and ignores the most im- 
portant question: Who will con- 
trol the controllers? 
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From Page 5 
year ago, Richard Nixon has continued 
methodically to strip the nation of its |i- 
berty. 

He has maintained at full strength a tech- 
nological war against the Vietnamese. (No 
matter if the troops are all back home. There 
are devices available which can gun down 
people, day and night, with little or no hu- 
man maintenance.) 

He has taken over control of what was 
once at least an ostensibly free market pric- 
ing system. This may be heralded as a great 
leap toward Socialism, but is this what all 
you Socialists had in mind? Far from repre- 
sentative, this type of government control 
amounts to policy-by-imperial-proclamation. 

To confuse the issue still more, it is ap- 
parent that Nixon opposes the recent na- 
tionalization of much of the passenger rail 
system in America (Amtrak). He is not a 
Socialist: what is he? Would you favor a na- 
tionalized economy if it were to be run by 
Richard Nixon? Would you buy a used car 
from this man? 


February 3, 1972 

We are not-finished yet. The question re- 
maining is: where does this lead to, under 
the current administration? At some point 
Nixon will be legally bound to retire from 
office. This is not meant to strike paranoia 
into everyone's hearts, but will he leave when 
he is supposed to? Nixon isa man, who, up- 
on taking office, took a deep breath of the 
rich air of Presidential power, then imme- 
diately wondered how he could prevent the 
next elections from taking place. Nixon is a 
man who favors the military; who, in any 
case, has their sympathies above other Wash- 
ington officials. And which body has the raw 
power to make or break a coup d’etat in 
thisscountry? Nixon is a man who relies 
heavily on the strength of the Presidential 
image to bluster his way past his opponents. 
He seems intent upon using the benefits of 
that image again and again. . 

In an age\ when linear, greedy thinking 
threatens the very existence of our species, 
we have in office a man whose aspirations 
amount to a straight-line, one-way trip down 
a dead-end road. His actions are not those of 
a leader of a republic, but rather of a dic- 
tator. He is like a spoiled child in a candy 
shop. 

Indeed, there isa child in the White House. 
acs far will avarice and arrogance push that 
child? 


E.O.P. 


From Front Page 


ceit and poor faith with those 
whom we have designated our 
representatives. May our numbers 
only convince you of the 
strength of our resolve. 

“We shall not cite specific 
instances here, where we believe 
you to have violated the trust 
placed in you by the ethnic mi- 
nority student groups in parti- 
cular, and the people of the 
community in general, That is 
more appropriately done by the 
executive authority of the Uni- 
versity of California, as your te- 
nure asan employee is determin- 
ed directly by them, not us. How- 
ever, we may express to you a 
measure of our position in the 
hopes that all concerned may 
fully understand fully why we 
have been forced to appeal to 
legal procedures for redress of 
past wrongs, and the necessity 
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of some guarantee against their 
reoccurance. 

“The position of the director 
of the E.O.P. program must be 
founded on honesty and good 
faith. We feel that in no way 
have you fulfilled this obligation 
to the students placed in your 
charge, nor to the university in 
general. On _ several occasions, 
infornation has been withheld 
despite the legitimacy of the re- 
quest. You have told several out- 
right untruths which resulted in 
some financial loss and inconve- 
nience to certain students. You 
have treated students unfairly 
and have created an artificial 
climate of ethnic minority stu- 


dent enmity which did not exist 
prior to your presence at this 


university campus. You have ac- 
tively attempted to intervene in 
the affairs of both certain eth- 
nic minority student groups and 
the organization of College 7. 
In sum we believe you to be 
working not in the best interests 
of the ethnic minority students 
on this campus, nor in the inter- 
ests of the university and the 
community outside. 

“The above are not intended 
as a statement of charges. Charg- 
es are based upon a careful enu- 
meration of the facts. The facts 
have been presented to the pro- 
per authorities. Whatever action 
there is to be taken rests with 
them, not us. This document 
serves only to notify you of a 
vote of no confidence by the 
undersigned.” 

In response to the letter, Ru- 
balcava later released this state- 
ment-to the Press: 

“The charges are vague and 
unclear and I am waiting for 
grievances from different minor- 
ities. 

“My office is and always has 
been open for meetings with 
anyone at any time. 

“The E.O.P. takes the stance 
that it responds to the needs 
of the immediate population of 
our service area. The service 
area concept is based on these 
principles: 

“1. That UCSC E.O.P. will 
recruit and give first priority to 
potential applicants fromthe ser- 
vice area: Santa Clara, San Be- 
nito, Monterey, Santa Cruz, 
Kings, Tulare, Fresno, Merced, 


@ 


and Madera. 

“2. That UCSC will admit ac- 
cordingly to these proportions 
for E.O.P. regular admits: 55.8% 
Chicano, 33.6% Black, 9.2% A- 
sian, and 1.4% other. 

“Native Americans and Fili- 
pinos have the highest priority 
for Gdmissions in both special 
action and regular admit cate- 
gories. Native Americans are ex- 
empt from the service area and 
Filipino slots will replace Asian 
slots. 

“At the present time I await 
a list of grievances from minor- 
ity students so as to create a 
situation in which these grievan- 
ces can be addressed. 

‘IT hope that various ele- 
ments on this campus will not 
use these particular disagree- 
ments as a means of dividing 
minority needs at the University 
of California at Santa Cruz.” 

Specific charges are contained 
in the depositions filed with 
Ring, according to Richard 
Younge, President of the Black 
Students’ Alliance (BSA), and 
a member of the dissenting E.O. 
P. group. 

“We felt that it would be 
unethical to make the specific 
charges public,” he said. “This 
makes it difficult; people lis- 
ten to you and say ‘You're being 
vague...’.”” 

The basic motivation behind 
the demonstration, Younge said, 
was Rubalcava’s failure to treat 
all ethnic groups in a similar 
manner. “He has refused to work 
with student leaders of Black, 
Asian and Native American 
groups,”” Younge said, empha- 
sizing, however, that some Chi- 
canos were involved in the pro- 
test against Rubalcava. 


The larger proportions of Chi- 
cano representation among E.O. 
P. students was not the major 
factor behind student grievances, 
he continued, but it was what 
“some people are thinking.” 


“I find it hard to keep hating 
the man,” he said, ‘“He’s so 
damned charming.” 


The ultimate aim of the group 
is to initiate an administrative 
investigation and get Rubalcava 
fired, he said reluctantly. 
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, my people at last’ 


Special to the Press 


A man or woman from the 
UCSC Gay Students Union will 
write a columm in the CHP every 
other week. This is the first 
such column. The Gay Student 
Union meets every Monday at 
eight in the Cowell Conference 
Room 


Once upon a time in a strange 
land, there were creatures that 
did not look at each other with 
open eyes. They could not bear 
to. 


Instead, they carried mirrors 
and looked at other creatures’ 
reflections. But the mirrors dis- 
torted their vision, and many 
images were changed to snake- 
haired monsters and other night- 
mares. 


Now these creatures had the 
custom of making loud noises, 
hoping that another of their kind 


* would listen. They organized the 


noises into units called words, 
and used someof them to refer to 
other creatures, and called these 
names. And the words became 
important, and they thought, “I 
do not have to look at you, 
because I have this word that 
tells me what you are.” And 
so the words became filled with 
the fear of the creatures. And 
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Oppens, pianist 
Ursula. Oppens, acclaimed young pianist, will 
appear in concert at the UCSC Performing Arts 


Theater Friday, February 11, at 8:30 p.m. 
She will teach a Master Class in piano on 
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pm, in the Per- 


dents. 


of course the kind of creature 
that looks like a snake-haired 
monster in one’s mirror, his word 
became the most fear-filled of 
all. Some of the words were 
short, like “fag” and “dyke”, 
and some were longer, like “ho- 
mosexual,” but all were filled 
with fear. 

So they looked not, and were 
afraid lest the shadow of a snake- 
haired monster should by bad 
chance cast its freezing pall on 
them. When that happened to 
one, a film formed on his eyes, 
and fromout of his body, from 
secret places whose nature he 
would not imagine,a huge NO 
welled up and spilled out all 
around him. Seeing an approach- 
ing monster, or even when the 
monsters were spoken of, each 


€ 


_ creature spat on the ground, a 


spell to attack the passing de- 
mon. 

But the monsters and the 
other creatures were of the same 
family, and not totally unlike 
each other. So it was as if each 
creature had a hidden monster 
within him, a personal demon, 
large or small, which had to be 
suppressed. Sometimes when a 
creature slept, his personal de- 


mon would paint magic pictures 


in his brain. They were beauti- 
ful pictures, and when a snake- 
haired monster was in them, 


Photo/Courtesy 
She is performing for a College V College 
Night on Wednesday, February 9, doing a dif- 
ferent selection of pieces than she will do at her 
full concert on Friday, February 11. 
Tickets are on sale nowat the C&R Activi- 
ties Office at $2.50 general and $1.50 for stu- 
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he was sometimes not a mon- 
ster at all, and the sleeper might 
even see himself performing the 
half-known rites of the snake- 
haired monsters. And in the pic- 
ture the rites were beautiful, 
but when the sleeper woke, he 
thought: If this is beautiful, then 
I must BE a snake-haired mon- 


ster. 

Now those who looked like 
snake-haired monsters grew very 
shy. For truly, they thought, 
we are. monsters, since that is 
how everyone sees us. A few 
said, we are not monsters, we 
are really just like the others. 
But that seemed doubtful. 

‘And yet one day, somewhere, 
a few of these outlaws managed 
to raise their eyes and look at 
one another and at themselves. 
Slowly, word of what they saw 
spread, and those called mon- 
sters began looking at each o- 
ther with open eyes, all across 
this strange land. And with one 
loud voice they all spoke to- 
gether what they all found out: 
that they did not all look like 
one another, that they did not 
look just like the others, and 
that they did not look even a 
little bit like snake-haired mon- 
sters. Now I have walked into 
a room and have known that 
the creatures there are my peo- 
ple, my people at last. 
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Brown's bill would'salyage it, aid UC 


INTERVIEW WITH SHERRIFFS / KEEPING THE GOVERNOR. OUT OF CONCRETE 


BY LYNN MEADOWS 
Staff Writer — 

All Education Opportunity 
Program grants for state college 
students have been eliminated 
this year. 

Counselling, tutoring and re- 
cruitment aspects of the pro- 
gram have, however, been main- 
tained at the level requested by 
the state colleges. 

EOP funds were slashed 62 per 
cent—from $2 million to $350, 
000—by Governor Reagan two 
years ago. Federal work study 
programs and Econonic Oppor- 
tunity Grants have not bee 
increased. ; 

This results in increasing fi- 
nancial burdens an all students 
who receive aid, not only EOP 
students. 

Impact ‘of the EOP elimina- 
tion from the 1972-73 state 
budget will be widespread and 
drastic, according to Robert O. 
Bass, director of Special Pro- 
jects for the California State 
Colleges. 

Funding from other programs 
may have to be transferred to 
EOP students, who are generally 
among the most disadvantaged. 

Students will be forced to 
rely more on loans and outside 
employnent rather than grants, 
Bess said. 

In 1967 UC students borrow 
ed 56 per cent more than they 
received in grants and scholar- 
ships. The corresponding State 
College figure is 67 per cent. 

EOP students already feel the 
effects of Reagan’s 1971 cut- 
backs, according to San Diego 
State financial aid counsellor 
Nancy Williamson. 

At San Diego State, all grants 
to continuing students have been 
eliminated. Two years ago, state 
EOP funds supported 211 stu- 
dents. The figure is now 80 and 
next year it will be zero. 

Early dropouts, students who 
leave after a few weeks, have 
also junped dramatically. Re- 
tention rates are suffering as 


students divert more time from 
their studies to outside employ- 


ment. 

Bess said the state colleges 
would request the legislature to 
appropriate $3.1 million for EOP 
grants, and is “optomistic”’ that 
the legislature will cooperate. 

“We need apples and oranges, 
and they are trying to turn them 
all into apples,’’ Alvarez said. 
“We’re not set up to handle 
EOP 

The average COG grantee re- 
ports a family incone of $5500 
for a family of four dependent 
children, and has a 3.3 GPA. 
Seventy-four per cent of all COG 
recipients are non-Caucasian. 

The COG program, started in 
1969 to serve primarily junior 
college students, received a large 
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increase in state funds this year. 
Two thousand grants (twice the 
current figure) will be adminis- 
tered in the 1972-73 academic 
year. 

Hovever, six thousand appli- 
cants will be turned down, accor- 
ding to Alvarez. 

A bill passed last year by the 


ALEX SHERRIFFS 


legislature allowed COG grantees 
to use the money in any institu- 
tion, rather than restricting it to 
community colleges, as was pre- 
viously the case. However, the 
maximum first year COG grant 
is pegged at $900. 

The state has never provided 
funds for EOP at the University 
of California; several attempts 


to do so have been vetoed by 
Governor Reagan. 


Assemblyman Willie Brown 
(D-San Francisco) will soon in- 
troduce a bill to help remedy 
the EOP situation. The Brown 
proposal would increase commun- 
ity and state college EOP fund- 
ing, and would appropriate $2.6 
million from state funds to the 
University of California for EOP. 

Brown’s bill would fund EOP 
in all segments of higher educa- 
tion with a simply “4-4-8” for- 
mula. This would call for appro- 
priating to EOP an amount of 
money to be determined by 
multiplying a fixed figure by 
4 per cent of the enrollment at 
UC and state colleges, and by 
8 per cent of the total commun- 
ity college enrollment. 

The governor’s reaction, of 
course, is another story. 

“We don’t want to call him 
too many nasty names or he 
might get himself locked in con- 
crete,” Bess said. ‘“‘We think he 
might reconsider.” 

Alex Sherriffs, Reagan’s assis- 
tant for education, told the press 
that cuts in EOP money would 
be made up by increases in the 
College Opportunity Grants pro- 
gram (COG) and by increases in 
federal funds. 

However, this is disputed. 

“Federal money has never 
cone through at the level es- 
timated by the state, ’’ William- 


son said Monday. 
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The UCSC Fencing Club successfully competed | 


_ February 3. 1972 


A ence 


‘Very gratifying to see excellence emerge’ 


Chris Dworin of Stevenson College placed second in 


against seven University of California campuses to the individual foil event thus securing for Santa Cruz 
win the 1972 All-Cal Fencing Championships which the overall tournament point score which gave them 


were held at UCLA on January 28th and 29th. Plac- 
ing second was UC Berkeley with third place going to 


UCLA. 


The Santa Cruz fencers placed first in both. the 
foil team and sabre team events and captured another 
first place in the individual sabre competition which 


the Championship. 


was won by Arthur Nonomura.of Crown College. program.” 


ak ends for UCSC Ruggers 


Losing stre 


BY JEFF KORBER 
Staff Writer 

The UCSC Rugby Team shat- 
tered an_ early-season losing 
streak last Saturday in San Fran- 
cisco by rising to tie the ex- 
perienced SF club. 

San Francisco exploded with 
a scoring “try” and an extra 
point, for a total of 6 points, 
in the opening moments of the 
game, but Santa Cruz stormed 
back when bullish Dan Golder- 
witz plowed near the opposition 
‘end zone and Kevin Biddle 
dived in for the score. Vernon 
Adams kicked the extra points. 
Midway through the first half, 


Bill Rosenberry booted for 3 
points on a long penalty’ kick, 
but cagey SF surprised the Santa 
Cruz players by driving home a 
score at the close of the half. 

Play got rougher in the se- 
cond half as both sides collided 
in quest of victory. Santa Cruz 
struck first when Andy Flores 
dodged several tacklers and raced 
for a 4-point try. But the City 
lads were not daunted, and soon 
lunched in 4 points in return. 
Almost immediately, however, 
Bill Rosenberry put Cruz again 
in the lead, 17-14, bruising in 
4 points on a broken play by SF. 
With onlymomentsleft, however, 
an offsides penalty was called 


Charles Selberg, coach for the UCSC team com- 
mented “‘thesé are the finest young people I have had 
the pleasure to be associated with and it is very grati- . 
fying to see excellence emerge fromour. recreational 


on the scrapping SC boys, and 
SF’s kicker made a 3-point shot 
through the goalposts. The game 
ended 17-17. 

The record of UCSC Rugby 
Club now stands at 0-1-3, the 
team having lost the season’s 
first. games to Cal State Hayward, 
Berkeley and Monterey. Howev- 
er, coaches Dan Dorfan and Ron 
Ruby feel that the team, com- 
posed largely of first-year play- 
ers, is improving radpidly. Fans 
will be able to see what is ex- 
pected to be an exciting match 
here at the UCSC playing field 
around midday this Saturday, 
when the team meets fornidable 

Stanford. 
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Pay later plan 


For tuition, 
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PROPOSALS WOULD \RAI 


SE TUITION BY 230 PER 


CENT PER QUARTER ‘TO $330.00; INSTIGATE TUI- 
TION FOR THE STATE \COLLEGE SYSTEM. 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


Sacramento 

During the last week, two 
bills of interest to UCSC stu- 
dents were irtroduced in the 
California legisiature. 

One, which raises tuition for 
state colleges and the University 
of California, is of direct interest 
to Press readers. 

Another bill relating to fund- 


- ing at lower levels of education 
was also introduced here. 


Assemblyman John Collier (R- 
South Pasadena) has introduced 
a conprehensive program which 
he calls the ‘“‘Learn, Earn and Re- 
imburse Bill’’. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


In addition to raising tuition 
in the two higher education sys- 
tems, Collier’s legislation would 
create a system of deferred pay- 
ments for all students. 

New tuition figures would be: 

University of California: $330/ 
quarter (an increase of 230 per 
cent). 

State Colleges: $285/quarter 
or $427.50/semester (currently, 
no tuition is charged). 

Collier’s bill calls for tuition 
on a per-unit basis for course 
loads of fourteen units or less: 

University of California: $22/ 
unit. 

State Colleges: $19/quarter 
unit or $28.50/semester unit. 

All graduate students would 
be charged $36/unit at UC. At 
the State Colleges, tuition for 
graduate work would be $23/ 
quarter unit or $34.50/semester 
unit. 

The two sets of State College 
figures exist because sone state 
colleges operate on the quarter 
system and others on semesters. 

All students would become el- 
igible to defer their tuition costs 
until after they leave school. 

A time paynent schedule is 


STRACKS 
CASSETTES 


provided in Collier’s bill which 
requires annual payments ranging 
from 1 per cent of the principal 
for incones under $6,000, to 
25 per cent for incones Over 

$28,000. 

Most students would pay no 
interest during school, and 4 per 
cent on unpaid amounts until 
they graduate. 

This is Collier’s ninth yearly 
attempt to pass the bill. Assem- 
blyman Dixon Arnett (R-Red- 
wood City) will soon introduce 
a bill granting State College Trus- 
tees authority to charge tuition. 
It will be identical to a 1971 
bill which failed. 

The ASUC Lobby, a group 
of UC students working in Sac- 
ramento with funds from sone 
student governnents at UC cam- 
puses, will push for amendment 
of the bill to onit tuition raises 
and include the deferred pay- 
ment program only. 

Although the amendment 
stands some chance of occuring, 
many feel that Collier would 
nerely drop the bill should the 
amendment be made as, in his 
view, the tuition increases are 
the legislation’s main purpose. 


DIDN’T READ 


W. Don MacGillivray, whose 
Assembly district includes UCSB, 
was one of the 33 co-authors of 
the bill. When contacted Mon- 
day, however, it became appar- 
ent that he had not read the 
bill and did not know that the 
Collier legislation had called for 
tuition hikes. 

Another co-author, Robert 
Lagomarsino, the state Senator 
representing UCSB, was no, as 
usual, available to a student 
journalist for conment. 

Neither of the Santa Cruz 
legislators, Senator Don Grunsky 
or Assemblynan Frank Murphy 
(both Republican), co-authored 
the bill. : 
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ANTI-SEXISM BILL 


Senator Mervyn N. Dy- 
mally (D-Los Angeles) today in- 
troduced legislation designed to 
help propel California toward 
equality for its female citizens. 

Senate Bill 150 deletes the 
requirement in the Elections 


Code which requires that a wo- 
man’s name be preceded by a 
designation of Miss or Mrs. when 
registering to vote and when 
voting. 

“No such requirement is 
made of men,” said the Los 
Angeles Senator, ‘and it serves 
no useful purpose. 

Sacramento County Clerk 
Bill Durley tells me he has has 
to reject over twenty registra- 
tions because of the failure to 
use .one of the presently man- 
dated prefixes.” 

Dymally said that he has 
also introduced a Senate Reso- 
lution calling for an observance 
of Susan B. Anthony’s birthday 
on February 15. 

According to the Los An- 
geles Senator, Ms. Anthony play- 
ed a major role in the develop- 
ment of human equality; as a 
spokesman for the abolition of 
slavery as well as the strongest 
proponent of equality for wonen. 

“Our history books fail to 
reflect the contributions of the 
abolitionists and suffragists in 
their proper perspective,” said 
Dymally. 

“The purpose of an official 
observance is to correct these 
oversights.’’ 


CHASIDIC SABBATH 


Three Chasidic rabbis (Cha- 
bad) will conduct a Chasidic 
Sabbath in the Crown-Merrill re- 
creation room, beginning tomor- 
row evening February 4 and con- 
tinuing all day Saturday, Febru- 
ary 5. 

The program is as follows: 

Friday ; 
7:00 pm: Presentation of the 
Chasidic philosophy through | 
prayer and discussion of Chasidic 
life style; 7:00 pm: Kiddush, the 
Sabbath meal, followed by Cha- 
sidic singing, dancing and dis- 
cussions. 

Saturday, February 5: 9:15 
am: Coffee and cake followed 
by discussion of how man relates 
to G-d;.10 am: Reading and ex- 
planation of the weekly Torah 
portion; 12 pm: Sabbath meal, 
Chasidic singing, dancing, and 
discussion; 4:45 and 6 pm: Min- 
cha, Ma‘ariv; 6:15 pm: Havdalah; 
Bidding farewell to the Sabbath. 

There is no charge. For fur- 
ther information call: Ze’ev 
Young x4257, Gwynn Simon 
423-2209, or Mishael Sec at 
x2257. 


BLOOD DRIVE 


Tomorrow, Friday, Feb. 4, 
the Central Coast Blood Drive 
will take place in the Fieldhouse 
from 1 to 5:30 pm. This is. the 
second of a thrice yearly wien 
collection. 

The Intercollegiate Studies 
Association, sponsor of the drive, 
hopes to receive 175 pints of 


February 4: 4:45- - 


blood from student, faculty, and 
staff donors. 

Anyone over 18 may con- 
tribute, and all donors are re- 
quested to eat lunch but refrain 
fromeating fatty foods. 

About one hour will be 
needed to conplete the process 
although only 10 minutes are 
spent in actual donation. 

Anyone donating blood 
which is not already earmarked 
for a friend will have his own 
and his family’s blood needs 
met for the coming year. 


CAMPUS PLANNING 

An open meeting of the UC- 
SC Campus Planning Committee 
has been scheduled for 4:00 pm, 
Monday, February 14, at the 
Student Music East building be- 
hind Crown College. 

All members of the campus 
conmunity are encouraged -to 
attend and to participate in the 
meeting. 

Agenda items should be sub- 
mitted in writing to J.E. Wag- 
staff, Campus Architect and Sec- 
retary to the conmittee, Carriage 
House, by no later than Febru- 
ary 7, 1972. 


RESOURCE CENTER 


Anyone who would like 
to volunteer to work in a re- 
source center designed to help 
cope with bureaucratic prob- 
lems of any sort, (and who are 
willing to keep their interaction 


‘with same totally non-political) 


should arrange an interview with 
Mike Franusich at 423-9426.. 
All volunteers are asked to do- 
nate one hour per week, no[ 
more, no less, answering phones. 


$100 REWARD 


...will be paid for 
information lead- 
ing to the appre- 
hension and con- 
viction of the indi- 
vidual or individu- 
als responsible for 
painting the cam- 
pus with signs on 
the night of De- 
cember 31, 1971. 
Phone the "UCSC 
campus police, 
x2366, x2468; 

. offer expires 
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SIERRA CLUB HIKE 


The Santa Cruz Regional Si- 
erra Club will hike in the Sugar 
Load Mountains this Sunday, 
February 6. Hikers will meet 
at Soquel High School parking 
lot at 12:30 pm. 

Although a short hike, six 
miles round trip, it is rather 
strenuous in places. A light lunch 
and water should be taken for 
mid afternoon snack. 


Hikers will see an unusual — 
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view of Monterey Bay and have 
the opportunity to see a sheer 
face of an ingrusion of igneous 
rock which is being quarried for 
use as road-building material. 

Finley Bailey and John Galla- 
ghan are hike leaders. For fur- 
ther information call 475-2775 
or 336-5127. The public is wel- 
come. 


HISTORY ASS. 


The Students History As- 
sociation will have a meeting 
Feb. 8 at 4 pmin the Covell 
Conference Room. 

The major proposal to be 
discussed is the possible struc- 
tural change within the res: 
ment. 


ECOLOGY ACTION 


ECOLOGY ACTION will, 
have a meeting at 7:30 pm 
Tuesday Feb. 8. 1972. 

It will be held in the En- 
vironrental Studies Office.. The 
poisoning of ground squirrels, 
status of the proposed Natural 
Sciences Parking Garage, and re- 
cycling of cans and bottles on 
campus will be a few of the top- 
ics discussed. 

If you want to help with 
projects or just discuss the prob- 
lems, please cone. We need your 
mind and body. 


MINIBUS CHANGES 


Effective January 31, 1972, 
the Minibus routes are being 
changed again in an effort to 
provide better Minibus transpor- 
tation service to the campus 
community. 

The East and West Loops for 
the Minibuses are being reinstat- 
ed on a ten-minute schedule. 

An: additional shuttling ser- 
vice is being added to provide 
better transportation service to 


‘Kresge College and the Graduate 


Student Housing. 

The shuttle service will start 
from the Remote parking lot, by 
the Graduate Housing, go to the 
Performing Arts parking lot 
(where students can transfer to 
the Minibus) and return to the 
Remote parking lot continuous- 
ly from 8 am to 5 pm daily, 
Monday through Friday. 


ANIMAL WELFARE 


The Animal Welfare Val- 
entine Bake Sale will be at Shop- 
per’s Corner February 5 (Sat- 
urday) from10:00am to 11:30pm 


FUNDING CUTBACK 


The Santa Cruz County’s 
Emergency Food Program bud- 
get of $68,000 has been cut off 
by the federal government. __ 


Ry-Che people’s pages -¢ 


| 


The programs have only a 


couple of weeks of funding left. 
An anpeal is being made to the 
community to help raise funds. 
Churches, businesses, and civic 
groups are contributing food sup- 
plies and money. Students at 
UCSC are asked to contribute 
also. There will be a fund-raising 
drive and a fast at Saga on Fe- 
bruary 8, with the funds going to 
the Emergency Food Programs. 

People who would like to help 
can contact Miss Ginny Jordes 
at 423-4567. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dihing Hall/9-3 30 pm- 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
DANCE 


Merrill Dining Hall/Band: “OGANOOKI’’/7:30 pm/$1.00 
CONCERT 

SANTA-CRUZ SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, George Barati, 
conductor/8:30 pm/College V Dining Hall/$2.00, general; 
$1.25, senior citizens; $1.00, students (Tickets available at 
the door) 

ELEBRATION 

Chasidic Sabbath/Crown-Merrill Rec Room/4:45 pm .. ./ 
SIMCHA/RSVP Ze’ev Young x4257 if plan to attend 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


LECTURE 
ALAN C. CHADWICK, Horticulturist, student gardens/ 
‘Philosophical Art of Horticulture”/10 am to 12 noon/ 
Science Lecture Hall 3/no fee 

CELEBRATION 

Continuation and Conclusion of Chasidic Sabbath/Crown- 

Merrill Rec Room/9:15 am on/SIMCHA/RSVP Ze’ev Young 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6:00 pm 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
DR. P. BATEMAN, U.S. Geological Survey/Topic: “Timing 
of Sedimentation, Orogeny, and Plutons in the Sierra Ne- 
vada”’/4:00 pm/Room 165, Applied Sciences 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Merrill College Dining Hall/6:45 pm 
INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 
SHELDON S. WOLIN, Professor of Politics and Philosophy / 
“Politics and Memory”’/8:00 pm/Science Lecture Hall 3/ 


no fee 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
OLLEGE NIGHT __ 
Cowell College Dining Hall/5:30 pm 


FOR SALE 
BOOK SALE! CLOSEOUT OF j Antique clothes/1890-1940 Male 
THOUSANDS OF QUALITY jj &Female vests, capes/Cheap or 
HARDCOVER AND PAPER- J} trade for records, antiques or, 
BACK BOOKS, $.25 and $.50 § piano rolls etc. hae Te Col. 
EACH, GOOD VIBES BOOK- f V, or 335-4356 5 (2/3 p 

STORE, 585 LIGHTHOUSE AV- TYPEWRITER coming 
ENUE, MONTEREY. Hours: | ditioned Smith-Corona, ‘excell- 
Sundays, 9 am-7:30 pm Mon- § ent condition. Touch is like new. 
days through Thursdays, 12:30 | Includes: carrying case. $30/offer 


pm perio ue - at ag Call Janine at 429-4356. (2/3 pd. 
$110. COME, TAKE A LOOK. | HIKING BOOTS: Vibram Soles, 

pa tended built eneii *: Steel toes, near new, size Eleven, 
1947 GMC Panel, rebu Sag made for Gerry. See Doninic at 


trans, new clutch, brakes, U- : 

joints, king pins. $400. 476-2911 Student peppery D-8. $20. 

ask for Robert. (2/9 pe) LOST: IRISH SETTER, Young ' 
; SERVICES ah, female. Had leather collar, choke 

Typing Service. Exp. in disserta- [collar and tags. Campus area. 


tions, master’s theses, and all o- REW. ARD 423-6354. Keep try- 
ther papers. Fast and accurate ing. (2/3-pd.) 

typing. Call Eleanor Messer, 1" ROOMMATE WANTED 
688-6219. (2/3). os sacewceee Roommate wanted: to share 
PERFECT PAPERS. Profession- small house in woods. No chil- 
al typing done by a very happy | dren, preferably soneone older 
(25+). $60 mo. Contact Ileen, 


ex-secretary. Be happy, don’t i 
worry. Phone Pamela Mae at § Graduate Division, X2301. (2/3). 
INSTRUCTION 


student apts. 426-3899. (2/3 pd.) 
Singers: Basic “Musts” to Inter- 


PERSONAL 
Senior in search of inspiration [-pretative Artistry Beginners-Pro- 
for Romanticism class, prefer- § fessionals Today’s Music or “Cla- 

ssical” Harmony Way Voice-Pia- 


ably in form of tall, attractive, 
mature male. Call Aurelia, X4158] no Studio, Santa Cruz; 476-6616 
3 San Jose: 286-8917 (2/3 pd) 


ad 
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EI Teatro Campesino finds a home , 


‘mounts expanded range of cultural projects 


Corel 


AMERICAN STEREOTYPES PRESENT DIFFICULTIES IN “ROSE OF THE RANCHO” 


BY MARTHA ELBAUM 
Staff ad 


and. 
- KATIE SULLIVAN 
Campus News Editor 


San Juan Bautista . 


“The only way we’re here is. . 
because we want to be...because . 


we believe in what we are doing.” 

That statement, made by Da- 
vid Martinez, is the impetus be- 
hind a repertory group that has 
made the political and econonic 
struggle of the Chicanos a reality 
‘to many people. 

Martinez is business manager 
of the resident company of El 


Teatro Campesino (The Farm- _ 


workers Theatre), which devel- 
oped as a morale-booster during 
the first grape strike in Delano 
in 1965. 

“We wanted to make the. 
strikers laugh, to counteract the 
depressing effects of a bitter, 
basically “ hunprless _ struggle,” 
states an informational leaflet. 

Under the direction of Luis 
and Daniel Valdez, the group 
devised a formof improvosational 
theater involving the characters 
of farm labor, called an Acto. 

Actos portray life in the bar- 
rios of the Southwest and pro- 
vide the strikers with a glimpse 
of their heritage. 

“We don’t believe in Art with 


-«.a@ capital ‘A’,” said Martinez. 


“We are, frankly, ‘arte popular.” 
* El Teatro Campesino is re- 
sponsible for much of the evolv- 
ing pride of “‘La Raza”. 


The performers acconpanied 


the workers on their rallies and 
later began to make tours and 
raise funds to support the union. 
They have toured France and 
Germany, and will leave for Mex- 
ico in a few weeks. 
Martinez pointed out that El 


Teatro doesn’t depend on gover- | 


nnent funding or foundation 
grants, but is monetarily auto- 
nomous. 

Since its inception during La 
Huelga, El Teatro has expanded 
to present plays, musical per- 
formances, puppet show and 
films. 

The home of El Teatro Cam- 
pesino is a small whitewashed 
wooden building in the historic. 


town of San Juan Bautista. 


Within its 20 square blocks, 
San Juan holds a population of 
1031, a large segment of which 
is the Mexican-American farm- 
workers. 

Called by Martinez “‘one of 
the few towns where you can 


GRUNSKY | 


From Front Page 
be retained in certain categories. 
I myself have been in the past, 
and am for the present still in 
support of the death penalty in 
certain areas of crime. I am not 
irrevocably saying that I would 
never vote to abolish the death 


penalty, but we're not ready for: 


it now, in my judgment. 


Q: Is it a deterrent? 
Fromall the infdrmation that 
das come to me over many, many 
years, I believe that it is a de- 
terrent in enough cases. If it is 
a deterrent in only one case 
of an innocent victim, one might 
‘a@tgue that when you’re weig’ ‘ng 


the lives of innocent victims as 


of Main Street and Mission San 
Juan Buatista, founded in 1797. 

Much of the original archi- 
tecture has been preserved and 


_ the theatre, La Calavera de Ti- 


burcio Vasquez, is such a struc- 
ture. 

The company has made San 
Juan Bautista more than a_tour- 
ist attraction; it has introduced 
a sense of culture and racial 
dignity to its people. 

‘We refuse to be museum 
pieces,” says Martinez, ‘El Tea- 
tro isn’t afraid to toss into the 
melting pot sonething that won’t 
melt.” 

The current production, Rose 


“ of the Rancho, being shown at 
- La Calavera Teatro is one of the 


few works that hasn’t grown 
out of the Teatro itself. 

Instead, it is the 1920 inter- 
pretation of two East Coast 
dramatists, David Belasco and 

Richard W. Tully regarding the 
forced possession of Mexican 
lands by the United States. 


Called by Martinez ‘‘a WASP ~ 


perspective of what happened 
in San Juan Bautista 100 years 
age”, the play is a lvle story 

which romanticizes the concep- 
tion of Old California. 

“The play is a clear example 
of a notion popular at that 
time: that Old California was a 
place where everyone dances 
down the street playing castanéts . 
‘with roses in their teeth,‘ said 
Martinez. “It was quite a chal- 
lenge to El Teatro to perform: 
this work.” 

The play concerns Juanita, 
a wealthy young girl who is 
heiress to a large rancho. She is 
forced to choose between a 
young man of her culture and 
class and a U.S. governnent agent. 

Her conflict in this matter, | 
exhibited in a dramatic scene 
of choice at the end of the play, 
is largely due to the fact that 
Juanita is half Yankee and half 
Mexican, although she has been 
raised Mexican. 


fwith a History” which appeared 
on the front page of the issue 


by Elizabeth Spedding Calciano, 
editor of the Regional Oral His- 
tory Project at UCSC, entitled: 


Carrie Electra Lodge 
he Martina Castro Lodge Family 


against the criminal element, 
that I myself, my feelings about 
society and law are, my first 
concern is for the law-abiding 
citizens in society and for inno- 
cent victims. I am also interested 
in the criminal and in endéavor- 
ing to rehabilitate him and do 
all we can to keep people from 
getting into that way of life... 

But when I’m balancing it, 
I don’t lay awake nights crying 
for the criminal; I cry for the in- 
nocent victims and the law-abid- 
ing members of society. 

But how about 
the hundreds who never commit- 
ted a crime, who you never even 
hear about, who were deterred 
and but for the death penalty 
may have conmitted a crime? 

Q: That must be a pretty hard 
statistic to dig up. 


As the play opened, it ap- 
peared that the audience was 
extremely discourteous in that 
they would not quiet down and 


_ respectfully await the first scene. 


The noise continued during 
the entire play and it soon be- 
came apparent that it was not 
rudeness at. all, but an honest 
and warm participation in th 
action by the audience. : 

At first, the characterizations 
seemed a bit over-acted, over- 
emotional, and almost disgusting- 
ly stereotyped, which appeared 
to indicate that El Teatro was 
not a “professional” theatre com 
pany and such mistakes were 
therefore excusable. 

Hovever, after intense consi- 
deration of the content of and 
point of view from which the 
play was written, the over-acting 
signified exactly the opposite; 
that the conpany, although un- 
trained, was decidedly profes- 
sional in its use of that particular 
type of characterization. 

For example, the character of 
Kincaid, the gringo land-grabber 
was so exaggerated that he was 


totally ridiculous and contem- _ 


ptible, which is exactly the way 
any Chicano would see him. 

The : character of Don Luis 
de la Toree was that of a high- 
class snob of the slimiest cast, 
which is what most aristocrats 
usually were. 

These interpretations present 
the characters in such a way 
that they actually reflect the 
pride of the Chicanos and their 
contempt for the stereotypes 
imposed on them by White Am- 
erica. 

This subtlety is precisely what 
makes the otherwise obsolete 
play valid in 1972. 

' There is yet another facet to 
the extreme emotionality which 
seems overdone to the eyes and 
ears trained in the professional 
theater of the United States. 
The play concerns a culture in 
which there is no Puritan ethic 
which stipulates that emotions 
whould be repressed, therefore 
itis logical that emotions should 
be more dramatically gut-level. 

The greatest acconplishnent 
of the production seems to be 
its success in making a work 
that was designed to degrade 
and undermine the dignity of 
“La Raza” into one which 
not only furthers their cause, but 
also skillfully satirizes White A- 
merica’s notions of the Mexican- 
American heritage. 


That’s a hard one, but we do 
have information on it which 
you get fromlaw enforcement. 

We have people in the United 
States today, and in the world, 
who would assassinate our Pres- 
ident, bomb our public buildings, 
assassinate and murder every. 
member of Congress—the Senate 
and the House of Representa- 


~ tives—bomb battleships and pub- 


lic buildings, under the guise of 
revolution. Now, if you can see 
how it would be if someone, 
say, assassinates the President 
and he has followers who go 
along with him, with the idea 


~ that if he does not suffer the 


death penalty, he will simply 
reside in our prisons—which we’re 
upgrading all the time, with all 
of the conveniences that go along 
with a modern, up-to-date, new, 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS - 


‘We refuse to be museum pieces.’ 


Photos/Hair 


Flirtatious Juanita 


humane prison-simply awaiting 
the succes! of the revolution 
when they have murdered, the 
rest of our leaders, and take over 


(maybe not permanently, be-—~ 


cause I’m sure the people would 
rise up, the good people, and 
preserve our government). 

There are certain types of 
prisoners where if it does not 
act as a deterrent, at least giving 
them the death penalty means 
that they will not be alive to 
kill one, two three or more in 
the course of their lifetime in 
prison. 

Q: Do you think that if the 
Supreme Court rules the death 


_ penalty constitutional, there will 


be a wave of executions on death 

row? 
I don’t know. That’s‘of course 

a very serious problem. People 


say it’s like a bloodbath or some 
other such thing, and ask how 
can we do that? That’s a good 
question, but it wouldn’t disturb 
me At one hearing a few years 
back there was aclergymen up 
arguing emotionally for the a- 
bolition of the death penalty. 
Senator Eugene MacIntyre of 
-San Francisco asked him, “Do 
you know the men for whom 
you're pleading?” 

When you look at the 
record and learn what happened 
and how vicious and heinous 
the crimes are, it’s very shocking 
and it makes you sometimes say, 
“Am I pleading that this man 
should not die for the vicious 
and terrible atrocities he has 
committed?” 


Next week: Grunsky’s atti- 
tude on the youth vote. 
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